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That the State of New Hampshire 
has made larger contribution to the 
educational life and progress of the 
nation than any other state in the 
Union is a fact which cannot be con- 
tradicted. The roll of membership 
of college and university faculties 
throughout the country, from early 
years to the present day affords am- 
ple demonstration of this fact. The 
first teacher training school in the 
United States, was established by a 
New Hampshire native, Samuel R. 
Hall, born in the town of Croydon, at 
Concord, Vt., more than a hundred 
years ago. The first State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the 
country, John D. Pierce, Superinten- 
dent for the State of Michigan, who 
was also practically the founder of 
the University of that State, the first 
and most famous of all state Univer- 
sities, was born in Chesterfield, N. H. 
The first State Superintendent of 
Schools in California, who laid the 
foundation for the splendid educa- 
tional system of that great state, 
John Swett, was born in Pittsfield, N. 
H. The first U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, appointed by President 
when that office was established, was 
Gen. John Eaton, native of the town 
of Sutton. 


The first president of the first dis- 


tinctive Woman’s College in the 
country, Western College at Oxford, 
Ohio, was Helen Peabody, native of 
the town of Newport, educated at 
Mary Lyon’s school at Holyoke, 
Mass., which subsequently also be- 
came a college, and of which Julia 
Ward, native of Plymouth, succeeded 
Miss Lyon as principal. This Helen 
Peabody, who was for 40 years at 
the head of Western College, was 
offered the presidency of Wellesley, 
the first woman’s college established 
in New England, whose founder, 
Henry Durant, was a New Hampshire 
man, born in the town of Lebanon, 
when that institution was opened, 
but felt obliged to decline the offer. 
She recommender for the position 
Ada C. Howard, native of Temple, N. 
H., another graduate of Miss Lyon’s 
school, who was given the same, and 
held it with honor and success for 
many years. 


Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of New Hampshire to the 
nation’s educational progress was 
the great work of Lydia Fowler Wad- 
leigh, native of the town of Sutton, 
who devoted her life to the cause of 
female education in the city of New 
York, with splendid effect, her ser- 
vice having been recognized by the 
naming of one of its great schools 
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the Wadleigh School, in her honor. 
It was mainly through her untiring 
efforts that the New York Normal 
College for Girls was established, 
which institution has finally develop- 
ed, in a new location and under a new 
name, into the largest and most ex- 
tensively attended teacher’s college 
in the country. 


While, as has_ been heretofore 
noted, the first State Superintendent 
of Schools in the United States was 
a New Hampshire native, so the first 
city Superintendent of Schools in the 
country was a New Hampshire born 
woman, in the person of Luella M. 
Wilson (born Little) native of the 
town of Lyman, and for some time a 
teacher in the public schools of 
Littleton, who went west and became 
Superintendent of Schools in Des 
Moines, the capital city of lowa, 
where she served efficiently for sev- 
eral years, later conducting a private 
school in Chicago. 


But while natives of New Hamp- 
shire, and especially New Hampshire 
women, have contributed so largely 
to the cause of education in the 
country at large, there is today a 
lamentable lack of opportunity in the 
state for the proper education of its 
young women. It should be borne in 
mind that now that the women of the 
country have the same _ political 
rights, duties and obligations as men, 
they are justly entitled to thé same 
opportunity to prepare themselves 
for the proper enjoyment of those 
rights, and the discharge of those 
duties and obligations; which means 
that they are entitled to equal educa- 
tional advantages. These they have 
of course, so far as the public school 
system is concerned, but how about 
the private and endowed educational 
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institutions, and the opportunity for 
college education now as essential for 
women as for men? While there are 
at the present time several academies 
or secondary schools open to boys 
and girls alike, like Kimball Union 
Academy at Meriden, Pinkerton 
Academy at Derry, Sanborn Sem- 
inary at Kingston and Coe’s Academy 
at Northwood, there are several in- 
stitutions of the kind in the State 
open to boys alone, including the 
great St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
and Phillips Academy at Exeter, as 
well as the Holderness School; while 
the Tilton School and the New Hamp- 
ton Institution, both formerly open to 
both sexes, have recently locked their 
doors to girls, who have only one in- 
stitution of the kind in the State 
operated exclusively for their benefit, 
Robinson Seminary at Exeter, 
though Colby Academy at New Lon- 
don, as has recently been announced, 
is to be exclusively a girls’ school af- 
ter next year. 


Dartmouth College, now ranking 
as one of the best colleges in the 
country, and attracting young men 
from all parts of the country and 
even beyond its limits, has always 
excluded female students and always 
will. The University of New Hamp- 
shire, the only other collegiate in- 
stitution in the State, while admit- 
ting young women to some extent, 
has not facilities for their accommo- 
dation in large number, and _ its 
courses of study are not fully adapt- 
ed to the needs of women. As it is, 
and must be in the future unless pro- 
vision is made for them at home, the 
great majority of the young women 
of the State securing the advantage 
of higher education have to go 
abroad for the same; and we may 
find New Hampshire girls, today, in 
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colleges in other states, all the way 
from Maine to Nebraska. 

The State of Maine, it is true, has 
no distinctive woman’s college, but 
three of the four colleges of the 
State are open to women as well as 
men, and not a few New Hampshire 
girls are graduates of Bates. Ver- 
mont’s two colleges, Middlebury and 
the University at Burlington, are 
both open to women, and the former, 
at least, has been the alma mater of 
numerous girls from the Granite 
State; while plans are being develop- 
ed for the establishment of a college 
for women at Bennington, which will 
largely increase the opportunity for 
female education in the Green Moun- 
tain State. 

In Massachusetts we find no less 
than seven distinctive women’s col- 
leges—Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Radcliffe, Jackson, Simmons and 
Wheaton, in all of which New Hamp- 
shire girls are found today; while 
the great Boston University, with a 
larger enrollment than any other 
New England institution, admits 
young women on the same terms as 
men, as does Brown University, the 
only Rhode Island College. In Conn- 
ecticut, where girls have recently 
been excluded from Wesleyan, a fine 
college for women is in flourishing 
operation at New London. In the 
country at large, outside of New Eng- 
land, women’s colleges are about as 
numerous as men’s, while in all the 
great State Universities the women 
have equal opportunity with their 
brother men. 

While the need of higher education 
for women has not been realized un- 
til recent years, or since their enfran- 
chisement, and consequent endow- 
ment with the rights and obligations 
of full citizenship, and the public 


mind had not been turned in that 
direction, so that the attention of 
wealthy and public spirited men, 
having the welfare of the nation at 
heart has been turned toward the aid 
and endowment of men’s colleges, 
most of which are now liberally en- 
dowed, although still appealing for 
more and more as the years go by, it 
is now time to move for a “turn in 
the tide” and awaken a public sen- 
timent in favor of the establishment, 
endowment and popular support of 
colleges for women. 

In this connection it may not be 
inappropriate to refer to the fact 
that the presidents of seven leading 
colleges for women, now existing in 
the country—Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley, have recently 
united in an appeal for fair play for 
the women’s colleges, which have not 
as yet received the support due them 
in the way of financial aid and en- 
dowment, if the right of women to 
the same quality of educational op- 
portunity as men is to be recognized. 
These presidents are entirely right in 
their protest and appeal, for which 
they have ample ground; and yet it 
is by no means strange that such is 
the case. The recognized need of 
higher education for women is com- 
paratively modern, and women’s col- 
leges have existed anywhere but for 
a comparatively short period; while 
the men’s colleges have been in exist- 
ence and appealing for support for a 
century or more and some for more 
than two. 


Munificent gifts to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the shape of important add- 
itions to the plant itself, or in cash 
donations to its treasury for general 
or specific use, have been and con- 
stantly are being made, by its 








wealthy alumni, or  public-spirited 
and broad-minded men of means out- 
side, and all should rejoice that such 
is the case, as Dartmouth College is 
an institution in which every New 
Hampshire man, and woman also, 
should take pride, in view of its great 
contribution to the intellectual de- 
velopment of the nation at large. 
Had we an established woman’s col- 
lege in the state, also appealing for 
such substantial aid and support, it 
is not to be doubted that such appeal 
would be heeded. We have no such 
college at present, and therefore the 
appeal in behalf of woman’s oppor- 
tunity in the state becomes all the 
more important and pressing. 

We may spend millions on our 
state highways, and hundreds of 
thousands for the preservation of our 
mountain forests, that summer tour- 
ists from abroad may readily enjoy 
our magnificent scenery and make a 
recreational playground of the State, 
all very well; but what of the minds 
of our young women, who are to be 
the mothers of our future citizens, 
and to share with the men the duty 
and responsibility of maintaining 
New Hampshire’s traditional rep- 
utation for high character and ideal 
citizenship? The greatest need of 
New Hampshire today, a need trans- 
cending all others, is that of a college 
wherein our young women can lay 
the substantial foundation for an 
education which fits them for the 
proper discharge of the higher duties 
of citizenship. This is a truth which 
no man can gainsay; and how this 
need shall be met is the vital ques- 
tion of the hour. 


It is unnecessary to say that there 
is no room for hope that this great 
need can be met by public appropria- 
tion at this time, if in future years 
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it may possibly command contribu- 
tion from such source. The State is 
staggering already under the burden 
of taxation which, to some classes of 
the people at least, is absolutely op- 
pressive, and added burdens are out 
of the question, however pressing 
the emergency. From private sources 
alone can there be any hope of secur- 
ing the means for the establishment 
and maintenance of a woman’s col- 
lege in New Hampshire; and there 
can be no hope in this direction until 
the public at large has been so 
awakened to the importance of the 
need, that popular sentiment stimu- 
lates individual action in that direc- 
tion, just as it has impelled broad- 
minded men of means in the past, as 
in the present day, to contribute so 
generously in aid of existing colleges 
for men. 


How then, can the public mind be 
awakened so that this vital need shall 
be generally realized? Naturally we 
must first look to the women of the 
State themselves. They, of all people, 
should be alive to their own interests 
in this regard and make their wishes 
well. Fortunately there is one agency 
at their command, or in their control, 
which, if utilized to the limit, can ex- 
ercise a tremendous influence toward 
the desired end, and that is the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, rep- 
resenting a combined membership 
of some fifteen thousand of the ablest 
and most intelligent women in the 
State. This organization, if turning 
its active attention in this direction, 
and bringing its full influence to 
bear, can do more than any other 
agency to impress upon the public 
mind the paramount importance of 
the object sought. The mind of man 
is more susceptible to the influence 
of intelligent womanhood than to 
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any other power under heaven, and 
the generous impulses of liberal 
minded men of means can be most 
effectively stirred thereby. There are 
many men in New Hampshire, and 
not a few native sons of the State 
abroad, who are possessed of ample 
means, and who if properly approach- 
ed and made to realize the import- 
ance and necessity of such movement, 
might readily be induced to contri- 
bute generously for the establish- 
ment and support of a New Hamp- 
shire woman’s college. The women 
themselves should see to it that the 
necessary work is done in this direc- 
tion. 

Not only the State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, but various other 
woman’s organizations in the State 
can and should interest themselves in 
the furtherance of this great object, 
notably the recently organized New 
Hampshire branch of the National 
Association of University Women, of 
which Mrs. Harry O. Barnes of Con- 
cord is president, made up of women 
who have themselves received the 
yenefit of college training, and real- 
ize its importance for the full equip- 
ment of woman for the most imvort- 
and duties of citizenship as well as 
the social and educational respon- 
sibilities which she has to meet. 

There is another organization in 
the State, not exclusively woman’s, 
but in which women are equally in- 
terested and have an equal influence 
with men, which can and should do 
much to promote the object in ques- 
tion. We refer to the State Grange. 
The Grange is a fraternal organiza- 
tion, one of whose basic principles is 
the equality of women with men, and 
in which women members have pre- 
cisely the same rights and duties as 
men, and all of whose offices are open 


to women. There are nearly 30,000 
members of the order in New Hamp- 
shire, the majority of whom are 
women. While this organization is 
primarily devoted to promoting the 
prosperity of agriculture, and the 
welfare of those engaged in that call- 
ing, its interest extends to the public 
at large and the well-being of all 
classes and conditions. Especially 
has it been interested in the cause of 
education, and it was mainly through 
its interest and efforts that legisla- 
tion was enacted which insures equal 
public school advantages to the chil- 
dren in the rural towns, with those 
in the cities and larger towns of the 
State. Believing in equal rights and 
opportunities for women with men, 
this organization, with its large and 
intelligent membership, can wield a 
potent influence in the creation of a 
public sentiment which shall demand 
for woman, in New Hampshire, the 
same opportunity for higher educa- 
tion that is open to man. 

There is wealth enough in New 
Hampshire, when once its possessors 
became interested in the cause, to 
provide the means for the proper 
education of the young women of the 
State who aspire to the broader fields 
of effort. Two men died in this state 
within the past year, with no be- 
quests for public, charitable or ben- 
ovolent purposes, leaving estates so 
large that either might have given a 
million dollars, toward the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a woman’s 
college, and still have provided 
abundantly for their families. And 
there are plenty of other men living 
in New Hampshire, able to contribute 
largely for such cause, who only need 
to have their interest awakened to 
insure their action in that direction. 

How best to make a beginning of 
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the work necessary to the full ac- 
complishment of the desired object, 
after public sentiment has been fully 
aroused to its importance, is a ques- 
tion whose discussion is not now es- 
sential, but to which reference may 
properly be made. It is unfortunate 
that the trustees of the Tilton School, 
when they concluded to make a 
change of plan, had not decided to 
establish a college for girls, instead 
of throwing the girls out entirely and 
transforming the institution into a 
boys’ school exclusively. They had 
a plant sufficient for a beginning, or 
would have had with the addition 
they have since made, and the loca- 
tion is central for the state and ideal 
for the purpose. But, as such ar- 
rangement is now out of the question, 
some other location must be selected 
when a beginning is made, either for 
the establishment of an entirely new 
and independent plant, or the exten- 
sion and development of one now in 
existence. 


A location at Pembroke Street, 
ideal for beauty, and also for con- 
venience in that it is midway between 
the cities of Manchester and Con- 
cord, on the trolly line between the 
two cities, has been suggested, as 
one that would be nearly central for 
the State at large, and which would 
also attract and convenience scores 
of girls in those cities, who could 
board at home, while attending col- 
lege, and who otherwise could not en- 
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joy the advantages of such education. 

Another plan, suggested by a 
prominent member of the State Fed- 
aration of Women’s Clubs, is a be- 
ginning at Colby Academy in New 
London, which is to be a girls’ school 
exclusively hereafter, by so extend- 
ing the courses there as to provide 
for a junior college, or two years col- 
lege course, such as is being arranged 
for at the old Bradford Academy in 
Massachusetts, with the view of ul- 
timate extension to a full four years 
course. Colby Academy when reach- 
ed, is beautifully and healthfully lo- 
cated, and the history and traditions 
of the institution are such as would 
give prestige to a college, if one 
could be ultimately developed on 
such foundation. 


But the questions of location and 
the means of beginning, are not now 
of prime consideration. What is es- 
sential at present is persistent and 
systematic effort, on the part of all 
organizations and individuals inter- 
ested, to so create and develop pop- 
ular sentiment in favor of this great 
measure of justice and fair-dealing, 
that ultimate success may be assur- 
ed. It may require years of patient 
labor, but triumph will eventually 
come. Through long struggle the 
political enfranchisement of women 
was secured. In due time she will 


be given proper educational oppor- 
tunity, even in the State of New 
Hampshire. 
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od- That Old New Hampshire Barn 
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ew BY CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 
* When at last old age is nearer 
ide And our childhood far away, 
“y When we linger by our hearthstone 
ed In the gloaming of the day, 
i Then fond memories remind us 
, Of the times long, long gone by, 
-_ When our hearts were full of laughter 
a And we knew no care or sigh. 
lo- And amid youth’s happy visions, 
ns Visions which delight and thrill, 
ald Of a cottage and a schoolhouse, 
ne And the church upon the hill, 
on We behold another vision 
From those times long, long gone by, 
nd Of the barn upon our homestead 
ow Where the swift-winged swallows fly. 
es- And again we drive the cows home 
nd Through that barn’s wide-open door, 
all And we see the cattle standing 
er- In their old-time stalls once more; 
>p- And again we hear the milking, 
sat Just like music, in the pail, 
ng, Or the sharp and sudden swishing 
ur- Of some cow’s vexatious tail. 
“ How we romped upon the hay-mow, 
a. How we wondered high and low 
me From the shadows at its summit 
All To the sunlit floor below; 
or. O that delicate aroma, 


There is none so fragrant now, 
All the essence of a meadow 
Garnered in a single mow! 


Cw 





Unpretentious and unpainted, 
By the meadow long it stood 
Where the butterflies flew gaily, 
Near a dark and lonesome wood; 
And it still stands by that meadow 
Where it stood in years of yore, 
But it stands as though forsaken 
And it seems the same no more. 


18 Pearl St., Reading, Mass. 
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Light at Eventide 


BY ALDINE F. MASON 


“At eventide it shall be light,” she said, 

Dear white-haired lady, many years ago; 
With faith unfaltering she met each day, 
Her cheery smile aglow. 

Rejoicing at the simple visit of a friend, 
Grateful and happy for each kindness shown, 
Her outside world encompassed by her window-pane, 
Her rocking-chair a throne. 

Loved by her village neighbors, known by all, 
Beloved by her household fond and true, 
Each evening by her window side she sat 
And watched the sunset’s ever-changing hue. 
“So shall it be when the last call is heard, 

No fear or panic from the Presence bright; 

I see them waiting, Father—Mother—all! 

At eventide,—the light!” 


“This is the evening-time of my life, and it is all light!” 





BD. P. S. 


1 Washington Court 
Concord, N. H. 





Ghosts 


BY EMMA L. SPICER 


Ghosts! They permeate my soul 
With a feeling grave, yet gay. 
Must I laugh, then pay the toll 
’Cause you’re ghosts of yesterday? 


Like a flash blithe joy goes by 
Slipping thru these eager hands. 
Ever fleet, heeds not the cry, 
Nor entreaties, nor commands. 


Bliss, hilarity, they go; 

Leave but memories in their wake. 
Ghosts of smiles, of joy, the throe 
Tells me that I must partake 


But of unrealities: 
Ghosts and memories, only these. 


244 E. 15th St., 
New York City 
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Toleration of the Early Settlers . 
of New Hampshire 
BY JAMES A. BRODERICK 





The history of New Hampshire, 
from the coming of David Thompson 
to Odiorne’s Point in 1623 to the 
death of Capt. John Mason in 1635, is 
shrouded in obscurity, while the his- 
tory of the settlement at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, for the same time and 


of Massachusetts Bay from 1628, is. 


written circumstantially and with a 
wealth of detail. And yet, viewed as 
the men of those times in New Eng- 
land and in Old England knew of 
those adventures, they would be most 
likely to preserve the record of New 
Hampshire. It had a definite stand- 
ing while the settlement at Plymouth 
had none and for the first six years 
of the period Massachusetts Bay was 
not settled. There were grants to 
Mason in March 1621 and to Mason 
and Georges in August 1622, but un- 
til Governor Bradford procured a 
patent from the Council of Plymouth 
in 1629, the Pilgrims were virtually 
squatters. 


We are told that David Thompson 
and the Hilton brothers settled at 
Odiorne’s Point and at Hilton’s 
Point in 1623, scarce more than two 
years after the Mayflower, trying to 
reach Virginia, landed at Plymouth 
Rock. But with scarcely mre than 
the mere names of five or six men 
we know nothing about the settle- 
ment of New Hampshire for those 
twelve years. We know that the set- 
tlers on the Piscataqua in 1628 con- 
tributed the same sum as those at 
Plymouth to defray the expense of 
deporting to England one Morton 


who had become obnoxious, and that 
in 1629 Mason procured still another 
grant in which the province is called 
New Hampshire, but as to any other 
incident of those years the narrative 
is silent. We may reasonably deduce 
from the Morton contribution that 
the settlers on the Piscataqua were 
as numerous as those at Plymouth, 
if, as is most probable, the rate was 
decided by population. Why then, do 
we know all about the settlers at 
Plymouth and at Salem and Boston, 
who they were and how they lived 
and died, while as to the men and 
women who came to New Hampshire 
at the same time the record is dark 
about them and if they lived or 
thrived ? 


As one delves into the record of 
our state for this period he gets more 
and more an impression of mystery 
almost amounting to secretiveness, 
which is much accentuated when he 
learns that when the Puritan faction 
in New Hampshire finally prevailed 
and a union with Massachusetts was 
accomplished the records of the 
largest town, Strawberry Bank, were 
destroyed, except for such parts as 
the Massachusetts authorities de- 
cided to preserve. There is nought 
but conjecture to account for this 
now, but when one reflects that the 
all pervading, paramount and wholly 
controlling impulses of the Mass- 
achusetts. authorities were religious, 
the suspicion cannot be avoided that 
something pertaining to religion 
prompted the act. Something in 








those records gave affront to the 
Massachusetts Bay authorities and 
the matter most likely to have been 
offensive would be something per- 
taining to religion. 

We know that the first New Hamp- 
shire settlers were Episcopalians and 
have conclusive evidencé that they 
were a tolerant peopie, because in 
1638 they permitted the Rev. John 
Wheelwright, a brother-in-law of 
Anne Hutchinson, who had _ been 
driven out of Massachusetts Bay be- 
cause he would not or did not con- 
form to the doctrinal or disciplinary 
requirements of their church, to es- 
tablish himself and an Antinomian 
Church at Exeter. And we likewise 
know that the sentiments of the 
“Simple Cobbler of Aggowam,” “He 
that willingly assents to toleration 
is either an atheist, or an hypocrit” 
prevailed in Massachusetts Bay. 

It is not altogether rash, therefore, 
to surmise that the virtue or vice of 
toleration, as it was variously view- 
ed in those days, was in some way 
the reason for the destruction of the 
Strawberry Bank records; as_ tol- 
eration undoubtedly was the cause 
of the discord which prevailed be- 
tween the first settlers of New 
Hampshire and the first settlers of 
Massachusetts Bay. There is scarce 
any doubt that the settlers of New 
Hampshire would much sooner have 
availed themselves of the better gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts Bay and 
the protection it would give against 
the claims of the Mason heirs, were 
it not for the dislike and fear the 
New Hampshire Episcopalians had 
for the Puritans. 

Toleration was heretical to the 
Massachusetts Oligarchy and incur- 
red the penalty of exile, but it was 
not a capital offense. Catholicism 
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was. Was the toleration of the set- 
tlers of New Hampshire extended to 
Catholics? From any available rec- 
ord it cannot be definitely said that 
it was, and yet there are some facts 
which make it possible, if not plaus- 
ible, that it was intended that it 
should be. 


To get a proper perspective of the 
conditions under which New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts were set- 
tled it is necessary to recall con- 
ditions in England. It was a period 
of intense religious turmoil of which 
the reign of James I marks the apex. 
Men were living whose fathers had 
been active when Henry VIII first 
discovered his scruples about being 
married to his brother’s widow, and 
when he had cast off his allegiance to 
Rome because the Pope refused to 
recognize her divorce. Many of these 
same men had been young men dur- 
ing the five years of Mary’s reign and 
had been in the prime of life during 
the reign of Elizabeth. During those 
lives Catholicism had been proscribed 
under Henry; re-established under 
Mary and proscribed again under 
Elizabeth. But England had not yet 
been converted. The old church and 
faith had been abolished by statute, 
but the transition of the people from 
the old faith to the new was neither 
universal nor simultaneous. Nor 
was there in the beginning, nor for 
many years afterwards, any appre- 
ciable change in ceremonial or ritual. 
The Sovereign and people at first call- 
ed themselves Catholic and observed 
the tenets and liturgy of the old 
church. And notwithstanding the 


rigor and severity with which the 
penalties for recusancy were en- 
forced, literally thousands of Eng- 
lishmen of fortune and prominence 
boldly and voluntarily incurred the 
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penalties and suffered ruin and many 
of them even torture and death rath- 
er than submit to the requirements 
of the law. These were men who 
made no effort to conceal their fidel- 
ity to the old church or who were de- 
tected as recusants. It does not dis- 
close the many more thousands who, 
while giving an outward submission 
to the new rule, secretly assisted at 
Mass. 

During those years of Henry and 
Elizabeth England was Catholic eith- 
er in form or substance. None of the 
other new religious experiments, un- 
til late in Elizabeth’s reign, had at- 
tracted any appreciable following. 
Calvin had a few adherents but as 
yet they were neither numerous or 
important. And Luther had none. 
During the most of those years Guy 
Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot, 
were still a generation in the future 
and James II, who did so much finally 
and definitely to alienate the English 
people from his faith, was not yet 
born. The Pope was often called 
“The Beast” and the old church 
“The Scarlet Woman,” but these 
epithets reflected rather the wan- 
ton vaporings of irresponsible zealots 
than the reasoned conviction of 
sensible men. Many families and 
many neighbors were divided and 
many friendships were disrupted but 
the average Englishman still had a 
warm place in his heart for the old 
faith and sympathised with those 
neighbors and friends whose fort- 
itude incurred the penalties of re- 
cusancy, even if they themselves 
found it possible in conscience, or ex- 
pedient, to submit to the new. 

Before James the First had suc- 
ceeded to Elizabeth, in 1603, the 
Puritans had begun to be active and 
when the charter to the Council of 


Plymouth was granted in 1620 they 
had grown into an important faction 
of the English Church, but as yet 
they were submerged. The activity 
of the Puritans at this period in no 
way affected the status of the Cath- 
olics. Like the Catholics they too 
were proscribed by law, but because 
there was no affinity between them 
and the Catholics they did not in- 
fluence each other or change the at- 
titude of the dominant church tow- 
ards either. The government was 
officially and violently opposed to 
Catholicism, but the people, while ac- 
quiescing in the governmental policy 
were not wholly or even generally an- 
tipathetic to their Catholic neighbors 
and friends. 

It was the growth and development 
of these conditions which made it 
possible for Lord Baltimore, in 1632, 
to procure from King Charles a grant 
of the territory of Maryland, with 
the enormous concession that Cath- 
olics in that colony would not be pro- 
scribed. 

That was the English situation 
when in November 1620, James the 
First granted a charter to forty 
noblemen, knights and gentlemen 
styled “The Council Established at 
Plymouth in the County of Devon for 
the Planting, Ruling, Ordering and 
Governing of New England in Amer- 
ica.” It is noteworthy, as having a 
bearing upon the reason and purpose 
of the creation of the Council of 
Plymouth, that the first act of the 
incorporators, done scarcely two 
months later, on March ninth 1621, 
was to give to John Mason, Gent, a 
patent of the territory liyng between 
the Naumkeag and the Merrimack. 
This territory is not within the limits 
of New Hampshire, but it was given 
to John Mason, the founder of New 
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Hampshire and Ambrose Gibbons, 
who except for Thompson and the 
Hiltons is the first New Hampshire 
man we know was the agent chosen 
to deliver seizen of the new territory 
to John Mason. 

The power granted to the Council 
of Plymouth by the King gives no 
hint or suggestion that the purpose 
of the grant had any reference to 
any religion. It describes the ter- 
ritory as from the “40 to the 49” de- 
grees of north latitude (from Phil- 
adelphia to the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence) and goes on to 
grant the usual privileges of a trad- 
ing corporation, with powers of gov- 
ernment. But with the addition that 
“all persons who may go to inhabit 
said colony, and their children, shall 
have all liberties of free denizens 
and natural subjects, as if born and 
residing in England; none to go to 
New England but such as have taken 
the oath of supremacy.” 

There was nothing then, in the 
limitations of the Charter Powers of 
the Council of Plymouth to deter 
them from granting the rights of 
“free denizens and natural subjects” 
to colonists who might be Catholic, 
unless it is to be found in the stipu- 
lation concerning the Oath of Su- 
premacy. That is important because 
a polemic controversy had raged 
about the Oath of Supremacy from 
the first year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, within and without the Catholic 
Church and within the church it was 
at its height at this time. Those who 
adhered to the old church were di- 
vided as to the possibility of a Cath- 
olic taking the oath as a matter of 
conscience, and it is significant that 
eleven years later Lord Baltimore, 
under similar conditions, ordered his 
adventurers to the Maryland Colony 
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to take the oath. A scrutiny of the 
grant to Mason & Georges of August 
19, 1622 of the Province of Maine and 
of the grant to Mason of the Province 
of New Hampshire of Nov. 7, 1629, 
finds the only limitation on the gran- 
tees concerning the government of 
the colony is that the laws of the col- 
ony should “be agreeable, as near as 
maybe to the laws and customs of 
the realm of England.” This would 
forbid the establishment of the Cath- 
olic Religion as the religion of the 
colony, but would not forbid tolerance 
to Catholic settlers who had taken 
the Oath of Supremacy. 

So while the charter of the Council 
of Plymouth does not give them 
specifically, the power to tolerate 
Catholics among the settlers of the 
colony, the powers the grant did give 
to the members of the Council were 
of such great latitude and discretion 
that a project to establish a refuge 
for Catholics might well have been 
one of the incidents of the adventure. 

The ‘personnel of the Council of 
Plymouth, then becomes of interest 
and particularly of the noblemen. 
Those were, Lodowich, Duke of Len- 
onx; George, Marquis of Bucking- 
ham; William, Earl of Pembroke; 
Thomas, Earl of Arudnel; William, 
Earl of Bath; William, Earl of Salis- 
bury; and Robert, Earl of Warwick. 
These were all men of the exalted 
nobility and most of them of great 
power in England at that time. . 

The most powerful of them and in 
fact the greatest force in the king- 
dom at that time was the Duke of 
Buckingham. One can find author- 
itative opinion that he was even more 
powerful than the king himself. His 
mother was an avowed Catholic; his 
wife was Katherine Manners, daugh- 
ter of the Roman Catholic Earl of 
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Rutland and he himself, at the height 
of his career was with difficulty per- 
suaded by Archbishop Laud, not to 
announce himself a Catholic. 

His is the second name on the list 
of incorporators. The first is Lodo- 
wich Stuart, Duke of Lennox. He 
died three years after the charter 
was granted and was succeeded by 
his brother, Esme, whose son, 
Charles Stuart, was Canon of Notre 
Dame. This nephew of the member 
of the Council of Plymouth died in 
England while a cardinal’s hat was 
on the way to him from Rome. 

The next name signed to the Ply- 
mouth Charteris, James, Marquis 
Hamilton. His uncle was John Ham- 
ilton, a prominent member of the 
Catholic League in Scotland and a 
writer of Anti-Protestant articles. 
The king, (as James VI of Scotland) 
issued a proclamation against John 
Hamilton in 1600, but he continued 
to say Mass in different parts of Scot- 
land and succeeded in evading cap- 
ture with the aid of his nephew who 
was then the head of the judiciary 
in Scotland. And at a Kirk Confer- 
ence Andrew Melville took occasion 
to denounce the Marquis with “hav- 
ing favored trafficing priests and 
screened his uncle from  punish- 
ment.” 


The next name is that of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Earl of 
Surrey and Norfolk. Though he 
joined the established church in 1615 
he was of that Howard family whose 
Catholicism has always been trad- 
itional in England and of which the 
Right Honorable Sir Esme Howard, 
the present Ambassador from Eng- 
land to the United States is a worthy 
and consistent scion. He was a 
Catholic until 1615 and his father 
and mother lived and died Catholics. 


His father, Philip Howard, died in 
the Tower, Oct. 5, 1595, then under 
sentence of death for his constancy 
to the old church. His conviction 
carried with it an attaint which de- 
prived his son, the Plymouth Council 
member, of the dignities and fortune 
of the family. When he submitted 
to the established church in 1615 
they were restored to him. 


Mary, daughter of the Earl of 
Southampton, the next signer, was 
the wife of Thomas Arundel, an 
avowed Catholic and the man who 
financed and promoted the voyage of 
Weymouth, which, as a voyage, was 
the precurser of the settlement of 
New Hampshire. The same year in 
which David Thompson came to New 
Hampshire this Thomas Arundel, 
whose wife was the daughter of the 
Earl of Southampton, had _ been 
charged with recusancy and arrested 
and in 1606 he had been suspected of 
participating in the Gunpowder Plot. 


Another of the noble signers was 
the Earl of Pembroke whose wife’s 
sister was, Althea, wife of the 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
already mentioned. Except for that 
connection there is no reason for 
suspecting him of having any Cath- 
olic sympathies. 


The Earl of Warwick was an ardent 
Puritan, afterwards closely connected 
with the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, the charter for which he was in- 
strumental in procuring in 1628. But 
when, in 1643 he was appointed the 
head of a commission for the gov- 
ernment of the colonies, which the 
next year incorporated the Prov- 
idence Plantations, he exerted him- 
self to secure religious liberty. 


Of William, Earl of Bath and Will- 
iam, Earl of Salisbury the biograph- 
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ies to which we have had access are 
silent. 

These were the leaders and in all 
probability the dominant figures in 
the Council of Plymouth. In the 
grants to Mason and Georges, Len- 
nox, Buckingham, Hamilton and 
Arundel, are the only names given 
with “divers others” as the grantors 
of the charters by the Council of 
Plymouth. So, at least, it may be 
plausibly reasoned that, though not 
avowed Catholics themselves, close 
family connections with Catholics 
made an inducement for them to be 
sympathetic with Catholics in their 
efforts to procure relief from the 
heavy burden of the laws under 
which they lived. 

The relationship of the members 
of the Council of Plymouth with 
Catholics would not alone justify a 
belief that there was a Catholic 
phase to the settlement though it 
may be argued that it does lay a 
foundation. But there is more than 
that. There is for instance the well 
authenticated evidence of a definite 
plan to make the territory of which 
New Hampshire is now a part a Cath- 
olic refuge. 

J. P. Baxter, in his “Sir Ferdinand 
Georges and his Province of Maine 
says, (Vol. I P. 65) 


“The Roman Catholics meeting 
with persecution in England had for 
a long time considered the project of 
fleeing to the new world for refuge. 
A prominent Catholic gentleman, Sir 
George Peckham, had been active in 
wrocuring the patent in 1578 to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert; and although 
from motives of policy he was not 
named in the patent, after its is- 
suance to Gilbert, he and another 
prominent Catholic, Sir Thomas Ger- 
ard, became proprietors for the pur- 
pose of preparing the way for Roman 
Catholics to emmigrate, and before 
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Sir Humphrey’s voyage to Norum- 
bega began with a colony of two hun- 
dred and fifty colonists, they had se- 
cured for Romanists (sic) the priv- 
elege, not before granted of becom- 
ing colonists. 

The voyage was disastrous and Sir 
Humphrey lost his life in it; but the 
matter was not allowed to rest and 
the voyage of Weymouth was set 
afoot by Arundel, who was a Cath- 
olic, for the purpose, we have reason 
to believe, of finding a suitable place 
on the coast of Maine for a colony, in 
which Romanists (sic) could find 
shelter from prosecution.” 


It was on this voyage of Wey- 
mouth, in 1606, sponsored by the 
Catholic Arundel, that the three In- 
dians were taken back to England, 
with whom Georges and Mason be- 
came intimate and from whom they 
received the knowledge of the 
country which induced them to take 
the Patent from the Council of Ply- 
mouth so soon after the Plymouth 
Council was organized. 

So that though there is a lapse of 
about forty years from the grant to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert for the benefit 
of Sir George Peckham and Sir 
Thomas Gerard, to the settlement of 
New Hampshire by Mason and 
Georges in 1623, there is a definite 
connection between both events 
which does give some encouragement 
to the belief that New Hampshire 
was intended to be an asylum for 
English Catholics. 


The career of the Catholic Queen 
Mary should likewise be recalled in 
considering the conditions under 
which New Hampshire was settled. 
There is probably no English sov- 
ereign, excepting, possibly, her fath- 
er, Henry VIII, about whom there 
has been more violent controversy. 
As a result of it all she is best known 
by the epithet, “Bloody Mary” and 
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yet, though the pages of the record 
of her father, Henry, and her sister, 
Elizabeth, are like hers, smeared 
with blood, the same popular hist- 
orians who have fixed Bloody Mary 
on her, give to them the pet-names 
of “Bluff King Hal” and “Good 
Queen Bess.” 

Mary has been bedeviled by those 
who revile her and sanctified by her 
adherents. Probably she deserved 
neither. She appears to have been a 
gentle, good and virtuous woman 
who led a forlorn and despondent 
life, very largely caused by the trag- 
edy of her mother’s misfortunes, and 
to have been much less fitted for the 
dignity and office of Queen of Eng- 
land than her sister. 

But whatever may be thought of 
her and her reign it cannot be doubt- 
ed that she was loved by Catholics 
and hated by anti-Catholics. So, 
when the Catholic Lord Baltimore, 
founded a Catholic colony in the new 
world under a grant from Charles the 
First, in 1632, he gave it the name 
of Maryland in honor of Mary Tudor. 

But eleven years before that time 
the Council of Plymouth granted the 
charter to John Mason of the ter- 
ritory between the Merrimack and 
Naumkeag Rivers and the name as- 
signed to that territory was Mariana. 


The name of Maryland was given 
to the Baltimore colony in honor of 
Queen Mary and probably Mariana 
was given to the Mason grant for the 
Same reason. But to Catholics then 
and now, in England and the world 
over, the name Mariana would give 
honor not only to Mary, Queen of 
England but to Mary, Queen of 
Heaven and to her mother, Saint 
Anne, to whom Catholics have always 
had a most tender devotion. It would 
be hard to conceive a name more dis- 





tinctively and emphatically Catholic 
than Mariana. 


And again: David Thompson came 
to Rye in 1623 and built a house 
there. What else he did we are not 
told. But we are told that he came 
on the “Jonathan in the spring of 
1623 with a handful of colonists” 
none of whom is named. And then 
we read that “Capt. Christopher 
Leavitt, His Majesties Woodward for 
Somersetshire, came in the spring of 
1624 to found a city along the coast 
to be named “York” after the Met- 
ropolitan City of England and to be 
founded there in all pomp and cir- 
cumstance, a full prelatical establish- 
ment over all New England.” We are 
also told that this same Capt. Christ- 
opher Leavitt visited David Thomp- 
son in the autumn of 1623, stayed 
with him a month and there met a 
son of Sir Ferdinand Georges. The 
popular biographies do not give us 
any account of His Majesties Wood- 
ward. It would be interesting to learn 
more about him. “A full prelatical es- 
tablishment in all pomp and circum- 
stance” might then, or now, mean 
something other than the Roman 
Catholic church but if such were in- 
tended it would require some ex- 
planation of the distinction. It is 
surely true that the abolition of the 
Mass; the destruction of priceless 
paintings and statuary used in the 
old church as incentives to devotion, 
the adoption, of the Thirty-nine Art- 
icles and the Book of Common Pray- 
er were all accomplished on the 
theory that it was necessary to get 
away from pomp and circumstance 
in matters of devotion in the Estab- 
lished Church, while no one would 
suspect the Puritans of a leaning to 
pomp and circumstance in their de- 
votions. 
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And then there was Darby Field. 
Darby was an Irishman, who dis- 
covered the White Mountains in 1632 
or 1642—the date is in dispute. He 
lived on Oyster River and signed the 
Exeter Combination in 1638. We 
know nothing definite about Field’s 
religion but by the rule of percent- 
ages the chances are overwhelming 
that he was Catholic. The hyphen- 
ated phrase, “Scotch-Irish,” as an 
alibi for the disgrace of having Irish 
ancestors had not yet been invented 
for one good reason that the Plant- 
ation of Ulster from Scotland was 
yet incomplete. So the chances were 
that Darby Field was a Catholic for 
the very sufficient reason that there 
were then no Irish who were non- 
Catholic. At any rate he was among 
friends. 


We read more or less of him be- 
tween 1632 (when we begin to read 
of anything about New Hampshire 
except grants and patents and spur- 
ious deeds) and 1642. He was a 
brave man, was Darby. His journey 
to the Crystal Hills proves that.. But 
in 1642 the Puritans began their 
temporary rule in New Hampshire 
and we hear no more of Darby in 
what may be called the official chron- 
icle of New Hampshire. He probably 
was discreet as well as brave. 


It is Governor Winthrop who says 
he was Irish. The biographer of the 
Field Family says he was not. But 
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then he goes on to relate a traditional 
anecdote, that once upon a time, 


“A famous Puritan Divine from 
Massachusetts was addressing people 
of Dover and reproving them for de- 
parting from the good habits of the 
Puritans, when Field arose and cor- 
rected him, saying ‘we are of a differ- 
ent race from them. Instead of com- 
ing here for religious purposes the 
object of our ancestors was lumber, 
fish and trade and instead of depart- 
ing from their good example we have 
improved on them’.” 


From the which we suggest that 
the Field biographer’s statement that 
Darby was not Irish would have 


more force with that anecdote omit- 
ted. 


With these facts before us we sub- 
mit, there is a record which gives 
some encouragement that the Epis- 
copalian Settlers of New Hampshire 
gave a haven to their persecuted 
Catholic countrymen in their new 
settlement in the new world, which, 
we hope, some investigator with 
more resources will find it possible 
to amplify. New Hampshire hides 
her light under a bushel in many 
things and among them may be the 
fact that on the banks of the Piscat- 
uqua in the State of New Hampshire, 
and before either Calvert in Mary- 
land or Penn in Pennsylvania, men 
were given the chance to live and fol- 
low the dictates of their conscience. 





iviainil in Need 


BY MAUD F. JACKSON 


There is a house of life that ever seemed 

To me than all the rest by far more fair. 
Before my heart of want and sorrow dreamed, 
Full many a happy day I lingered there. 
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Thither I brought my flowers and my song, 
And welcome never failed me at the door; 

No lack I noticed all the summer long; 

Right merry was the feast...I asked no more. 


But winter came and I, in direst need, 

Sought shelter there. The rooms, once gay, were chill 
And empty. Then did God in mercy lead 

Me to your dwelling, friend through good and ill. 
Unlike that other, all your heart’s pure rooms 

Were light with welcome and the hearth was warm. 

I found that here sweet summer ever blooms, 

Love feeds the hungry, shelters from the storm. 


Laurel Springs, N. J. 





The Indian Head 


BY BEN L. PEARSON 


Just a freak of nature, the wordlings say, 
A tricky turn of the elements’ play ; 
Interesting, odd and well worthwhile, 

But forgotten at the end of a dusty mile. 


Maybe they’re right, yet romance I will, 
And build my dreams ’round this lofty hill. 
Who placed so surely that great, calm face 
In the midst of hills that mothered his race? 


The Indian read in each wonder of the earth 

Proof of God’s pleasure or wrath bestirred. 

And though the white man’s wisdom carries him high, 
Life’s beauties too often are hid from his eye. 


Perhaps the Great Spirit, sensing the day 
When brave and squaw would pass away, 
Carved deep in the granite of the towering crest, 
The strong, calm face of a warrior at rest. 


So that fir and oak and bear and deer, 

Soft spring winds and blasts that sear, 

Should comfort find in the familiar face 

When their last red friend joined his vanished race. 


104 High St., 
Somersworth, N. H. 
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On Visiting the Studios of 
Augustus St. Gaudens 


BY HOWARD P. KELSEY 


I 
The Sculptor 


Here, once, the great St. Gaudens plied his tools, 
And living dreams in lifeless clay confined; 

No more Ascutney’s lengthening shadow cools 
His brow—his task is done; no more his mind 
Conceives the work that ’neath his fingers grew, 
Immortal faces famed through all the earth; 
Motionless figures, silent-lipped and true, 

Await in vain the hands that brought them birth. 
But pilgrims ride in motor-driven fleets 

To seek, among the leafy, Cornish hills, 

A shrine in which the pulse of beauty beats, 
Far from the noisy malls and ranting mills. 
Count him a god, for in Olympian way 

He fashioned men and angels out of clay. 


II 
The Statue of Lincoln 


Uncover as you enter! Ther ehe stands, 

A weary figure, patient, sorrow-lined, 

Fitter to comfort than to give commands; 

The sculptor did his best—and Heaven was kind. 
Lincoln, thy land has need of thee today! 

Strange prophets and strange prophesies abound. 
Surely, thy genius might seek out a way 

To pass beyond the shadows that surround 

Into a brighter, purer atmosphere, 

Closer to Nature and to Nature’s God, : 
Where paths of duty stretch so straight and clear 
Those feet might run that now may barely plod. 
Alas, the gathering mists obscure the light, 

And only plaster Lincolns mock our sight. 


8214 Silver Street, 
Waterville, Maine. 
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Through the Eye of Ascutney * 


BY BESSIE ANTHOINE TUDBURY 





Sarah Henderson put away the 
last of the breakfast dishes, and 
turned towards the wood-shed with 
the damp dish-towels. Before she 
could open the door, the wizened 
form of the paralytic in the armchair 
by the fire stirred slightly. 

“You ain’t goin’ out, 
Sarah ?” 

“Only to the clothes-reel, Uncle 
Dan. I'll be back soon.” 

Sarah wondered how it would seem 
to be able to make so minor an ex- 
cursion, unchallenged. In six months 
the feeble query had become as in- 
timate an accompaniment to her 
movements as the squeak of the 
screen-door and the creaking of the 
stairs. 

“Don’t be long. Till want some 
milk.” The thin voice quavered 
plaintively. 

Traversing the length of the wood- 
shed, Sarah opened a door at the 
farther end and stepped out upon a 
raised platform bearing a clothes- 
reel. She hastily pinned the towels 
in place, then turned about and faced 
a scene of surprising beauty. As if 
in compensation for the otherwise 
dreary New England landscape, a 
single mountain peak was nosing 


be you, 


through the morning mists six miles 
away. Glistening patches of late 
snow on its sides and summit were 
alternately revealed and obliterated 
as the cloud wraiths coiled about it. 
The contest was a brief one. Whip- 
ped by the brisk May wind, the last 
of the feathery vapors was soon rout- 
ed; and in solitary magnificence, the 
Lord of the Connecticut valley tower- 
ed above the countryside. 

With a fascination which the fam- 
iliarity of years had not dimmed, the 
woman followed the rapid panorama. 


To the marital happiness and con- 
tentment of Sarah Henderson, Ascut- 
ney Mountain had contributed much. 
Once, in the early months of their 
married life, she and John had found 
time to climb the mountain and eat 
their lunch on the summit. With the 
sudden broadening of her physical 
vision had come a spiritual illumina- 
tion that had enabled her ever after- 
ward to view life from a higher al- 
titude. From that calm height, how 
futile seemed man’s brief fever of 
existence, how petty his achieve- 
ments! Why, she had been unable 
to find their own barn, the largest in 
the county, until John had helped 
her, by drawing through it an im- 


*Ascutney Mountain, though located on the other side of the Connecticut, in Ver- 
mont, is the most noticeable object in the western landscape, for a large section of 
New Hampshire bordering on that river, and, indeed, for some distance into the in- 


terior. 


t It is an isolated peak, entirely distant from the Green Mountain range, tower- 
ing more than 3000 feet above the sea level. 


It was recently described by Hon. George 


B. Upham of Boston in a talk before the Claremant Woman’s Club, as “an intrusive 
mountain, not of volcanic origin, but slowly forced up from a great depth, through a 
weak spot in the earth’s surface.” He said its history goes back millions of years be- 
fore the white man; but that it is millions of years younger than the surrounding 


mountains. 


r _ He also describes it as “a classic among mountains, entirely different in 
its composition from any other mountain in America.” 


However this may be this 


grand mountain has been an object of wonder and admiration to thousands of New 
Hampshire eyes, for generations past, and will be for ages to come. 
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aginary line to the river. Truly, in 
the eye of that huge, granite monitor, 
only the big things mattered. In the 
busy, bustling days that followed, 
while the children were growing up, 
she had upon countless occasions 
turned upon her own annoyances and 
perplexities the long-distance view of 
the mountain. Never had it failed 
to clarify her vision, dissipating the 
fog of trivialities and bringing into 
bold relief the real issues. 

Sarah had often wondered to what 
extent the drab existences of the 
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managed without the view, and he 
reckoned they’d have to. One did not 
argue with John, and Sarah did not 
attempt it; but a little later she had 
no difficulty in persuading him to re- 
place the dilapidated and entirely in- 
adequate clothes-reel with a new one 
installed on a platform of its own 
projecting from the wood-shed di- 
rectly towards the mountain. By 
this simple ruse she captured and 
domesticated a scene of ever-chang- 
ing beauty to which she might repair 











ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN FROM CORNISH HILL 





Henderson women-folk who had pre- 
ceded her in the old farmhouse might 
have been relieved had Grandfather 
Henderson so placed his homestead 
that the mountain could be seen from 
the house, instead of rising majes- 
tically before the long line of tiny 
apertures behind which the castle 
ruminated in the barn. After that 
trip to the mountain she had realized 
more keenly than before the tragic 
misplacement of house and barn, and 
had counselled moving the barn back 
a few feet. But John was adamant. 
Two generations of Hendersons had 


whenever she felt her sense of values 
becoming numb. 


It was there, in the course of her 
early adjustments to life with a Hen- 
derson, that the vexation of her hus- 
band’s stolid conservatism and lack 
of imagination was lost in the con- 
viction of his deep-seated love; it 
was there that the shelling of a pan 
of peas, or the mending of prosaic 
socks, became a balm for jangled 
nerves; and it was there, six months 
before, that she had been able to rise 
to the level of John’s sense of justice 
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in welcoming Uncle Dan to their fire- 
side. 

Daniel McIntire, better known as 
Uncle Dan, was an eccentric of a 
class common enough in rural New 
England. Bound by no human ties, 
he had passed a parasitic existence 
that provided nothing for his last 
years. As _ helper-at-large to the 
countryside, it had been his custom 
to appear unheralded at a farm, take 
up his abode there for an indefinite 
period during which he assumed a 
generous share of the farm work, 
then disappear as suddenly as he had 
arrived. When, in the course of such 
a sojourn at the Henderson farm, he 
had been stricken with paralysis, it 
was generally assumed that he would 
be added to the little collection of 
human derelicts on the poor-farm. 
Calculating minds were already pre- 
dicting a rise-in the town’s tax-rate 
when it became known that John and 
Sarah Henderson had declared their 
intention to keep Uncle Dan. Such 
an act was entirely in keeping with 
Henderson hospitality, so ran the 
verdict of the neighbors, but it was 
hard on Sarah. And at first, Sarah 
herself was of the same opinion. 

“T’ve never turned a dumb creature 
out to die,” John had declared, “and 
I can’t turn out old Dan. They’ve all 
had a humane end, and so shall he. 
Hire in all the help you need, Sarah, 
and I’ll do what I can; but Dan must 
stay.” 

Sarah was sixty-five. She had 
successfully piloted her four children 
up through measles to matrimony, 
and seen them well settled in their 
own homes. Since the departure of 
her youngest child, three aged rel- 
atives had ended their days by her 
fireside in close succession. Surely 
she had earned the freedom and rest 


to which her years entitled her. But 
John had pronounced his ultimatum, 
and one didn’t argue with John. In 
a few days the last traces of her re- 
bellion had died away, and the big 
heart, well trained in mothering, had 
gathered to itself the broken mind 
and body of Daniel McIntire. 

On this particular May morning as 
Sarah stood wrapt in contemplation 
of the mountain, there came the sud- 
den sound of a prodigious quacking, 
punctuated with staccato whoops of 
ecstacy. The next instant, from be- 
hind the barn, straight towards the 
clothes-reel, waddled a file of ducks 
in great perturbation. In the lead, 
an angry old drake vociferously pro- 
tested against the undignified haste; 
in the rear, a freckled, red-headed 
youngster of ten brandished a willow 
branch. At sight of the motionless 
figure on the platform, the pursuit 
came to a sudden end, and the quarry 
trailed off to recover at leisure its 
ruffled composure. In self-acclaimed 
guilt, the lad stood with hanging 
head, screwing into the earth an al- 
ternating heel and toe. 

“Well, William Wallace Whitcomb, 
what have you to say for yourself?” 

Some subtle intonation in Sarah’s 
voice encouraged the culprit to raise 
his eyes in time to intercept a kindly 
twinkle in the gray ones leveled upon 
him. 

“T only wanted to hear ’em squall, 
Mis’ Henderson. I'll never do it 
again, honest Injun, I won’t.” 

“Better not. There may be other 
squalling heard in these parts if you 
do. Now what does your mother 
need this time, saleratus or washing- 
soda? Be quick with your errand, 
boy, or you’ll be late for school.” 

“Tt ain’t Ma, it’s Mister Hender- 
son.” 
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“John? Why he’s ploughing in the 
south meadow—” 

“Yep. He says for you to come 
down there, guess he wants to tell 
you something.” 

“Probably wants my advice about 
alfalfa,” concluded Sarah. “If there’s 
anything that Sarah Henderson is 
supposed to know about farming, 
it’s where to plant the alfalfa crop. 
Come into the kitchen, William, and 
I’ll give you a cookie for recess. But 
mind you don’t nibble it in school.” 

As the pair entered the kitchen, 
the invalid turned upon them a gaze 
of unutterable relief. ‘ 

“You’ve been a powerful long time 
hanging out them towels, Sarah.” 

Sarah, stricken with remorse as 
she saw his impotent fingers strug- 
gling with the folds of a rug which 
was slipping from his knees, bent 
over him tenderly. 

“I’m sorry, Uncle Dan. I didn’t 
mean to be so long. This rapscallion 
is partly to blame, arn’t you, Will- 
iam? Here,” she said to the lad, 
“take these cookies and be off.” 

William Wallace Whitcomb, secret- 
ly exulting over this happy outcome 
of an embarassing situation, pocket- 
ed his cookies and made a hasty exit. 

“Now, Uncle Dan,” continued 
Sarah, cheerily, “I’m going to give 
you a glass of milk and shake up 
your pillows. Then I have to go to 
the meadow to talk with John a bit. 
Don’t cry; I’ll hurry back.” 

But already the thin lips were 
quivering pathetically, and into the 
rheumy eyes had come the tortured 
look of a child afraid in the dark. 

“Don’t leave me again, Sarah,” he 
pleaded. 


For a minute Sarah stood irreso- 


lute. Then, stepping to the door, she 
shaded her eyes with her hand and 
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scanned the road in the direction of 
the schoolhouse. 

“William, William, 
she called. 

With manifest reluctance, William 
Wallace Whitcomb once more entered 
the kitchen. 

“T want you to stay with Uncle Dan 
while I go to the meadow. Then I'll 
send a line to Miss Haines, explaining 
why you’re late.” 

John Henderson was resting his 
team at the nearer end of the furrow 
when Sarah reached the meadow. 

“Sorry to call you away from your 
work, Sarah, but I reckon a breath of 
air won’t hurt you. It ain’t good for 
you to be shut up so close with an in- 
valid.” 

Sarah hardly heard him. It was 
her first visit to the meadow since 
the opening of spring. The frag- 
rance of the newly ploughed land was 
in her nostrils, and to her ears came 
the distant call of an early robin. 

“Tm going to help Irving to- 
morrow,” continued John. “The 
lower half of this meadow is still too 
wet. His land is sandy, you know. 
I want you to go along and spend the 
day with Mary.” 

John slowly stroked the flank of 
the nearer horse as if awaiting the 
effect of his words. 

Sarah reluctantly withdrew her 
gaze from the silvery gleam of a 
swallow’s wing, and fixed it upon her 
husband. 

“Going to take Uncle Dan along 
too?” she asked dryly. 

“Nora Barnes will care for Dan to- 
morrow. Jim is coming over early 
with a low cart. Then we’ll put old 
Dan aboard, chair and all. Jim and 
I settled that about an hour ago.” 


It was characteristic of John to 


come _ back,” 
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have all arrangements made before 
broaching his plan. 


“That’s real kind of you, John.” 


The very idea of a day off was in- 
toxicating; but Sarah did not feel 
the need of a visit with her daughter 
just then. Only the week before, 
Mary had spent a day at the farm; 
and together they had successfully 
transferred Irving, Junior, from long 
to short dresses. Mary did not need 
her. A day spent with her would 
mean only a change of scene and ac- 
tivity; it would contribute nothing 
towards satisfying her hunger for a 
bit of freedom in the open. But how 
was she to make John understand 
that? 

“IT thought you’d need to know 
right away, as we'll have to start 
early. Better not let Dan suspect 
anything, or he’ll develop some new 
ailment to keep you at home. That’s 
the way with paralytics. What’s 
the matter, Sarah? Don’t you want 
to’ go?” 

“Yes, John, indeed I do. It has 
seemed sometimes as if I’d have to 
run away somewhere from that 
pleading voice and those eyes. I 
was just wondering if you’d mind if 
I went only part way.” 

“Part way?” echoed John, in sur- 
prise. “There’s no one else on that 
road you’d care to visit. There’s the 
Wilsons, and the Townes, and—” 


“And the mountain, John. Id like 
to go as far as Ascutney, spend a few 
hours on the mountains, and meet 


you at the road when you come 
back.” 


There was genuine alarm in the 
glance John Henderson turned upon 
his wife as she voiced this desire. 
Had her mind broken under the pro- 
longed confinement and care? 


“You can’t be serious, Sarah. No- 
body would go mountain-climbing in 
May. Why, there’s plenty of snow 
and ice up there still.” 

“T wouldn’t expect to climb far 
But there’s nothing I’d like so well as 
without the help of your arm, John. 
to be able to wander over the south 
slope, and breathe the spring air 
from a little higher level. You’ve 
no idea how stifling the kitchen has 
been all winter with never a window 
open so much as a crack. Uncle Dan 
feels the least whiff of air so.” 

“Well, I reckon he’ll feel some to- 
morrow, then. I can’t see Nora 
Barnes punishing herself to gratify 
his whims. You’re spoiling him, 
Sarah.” 

“You think she’ll be kind to him, 
don’t you?” Sarah’s tone betrayed 
a sudden hint of anxiety. 

“Kind? Yes; Nora’s a little rough 
in her ways, but her heart’s in the 
right place. Now about this moun- 
tain business. If you’re set on going 
on that mountain in May, I suppose 
you are old enough to take care of 
yourself. I wouldn’t advise sitting 
under the trees nor lying on the 
moss, but—’” 

“Never fear, John. Ill keep mov- 
ing and growing younger all the time. 
You'll see,” laughed Sarah. “And 
now I must get back to Uncle Dan. 
He’ll think I’ve been away a long 
time.” 

Sarah walked towards the house in 
a day-dream of anticipation. Straight 
before her rose Ascutney, more al- 
luring than ever in the light of the 
promised holiday. Already she seem- 
ed to be riding beside John in the 
lumbering farm-wagon through the 
fragrance of the early morning. She 
seemed to see the slender curls of 
smoke, from breakfast fires, still lin- 
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gering about the chimneys of the 
neighbors they passed. From the 
wide-open barn-doors issued men 
bearing pails of steaming milk, or 
leading forth a team, with trailing 
harness, to the day’s ploughing. On 
all sides the routine of country life 
would be going on as usual, unbroken 
save by John and herself. They 
alone would enjoy the unwonted 
sense of being absent from their ac- 
customed places. 

William Wallace Whitcomb met 
her at the door. 

“Gee, he’s a cross one! Wouldn’t 
let me do a thing for him. Just hol- 
lered for you all the time.” Plainly 
school, at its worst, was in the es- 
timation of William, preferable to 
nursing. 

“Now, Uncle Dan,” began Sarah, 
in the tone one would use to a pet- 
ulant child,” you’ve been bad again. 
Here are your blankets on the floor, 
and you’re all chilled through.” With 
the patience of a nurse-maid, restor- 
ing a repeatedly ejected teddy-bear 
to the autocrat of a perambulator, 
Sarah gathered up the fallen articles 
and once more tucked them about the 
invalid. Then she chafed the icy 
hands. With the return of mental 
and physical comfort, came drowsi- 
ness; and five minutes later, Uncle 
Dan slept. 

“He’s just like a fretty baby,” 
Sarah explained to William, when, 
armed with the propitiatory missive, 
he once more prepared to depart. 

“He’s worse than any of ours,” in- 
sisted William from the doorstep. 


Uncle Dan’s frequent naps consti- 
tuted a series of recesses, during 
which Sarah discharged her house- 
hold duties under mercifully relieved 
tension. While her hands mechan- 
ically performed their allotted tasks, 
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she sought to re-enter the holiday 
mood which John’s plan had conjur- 
ed; but the thread of her imagination 
had been rudely broken. How would 
Nora Barnes treat Uncle Dan, she 
wondered, if he deliberately threw 
off his covers tomorrow? Sarah 
shuddered at the possibility of harsh- 
ness exercised upon the homeless 
waif dependent upon her. “A little 
rough in her ways,” John had said 
of Nora Barnes; and the words rank- 
led. 

It was the sight of a little japan- 
ned box high on a pantry shelf that 
dissipated her forebodings and re- 
instated her in the plans for the mor- 
row. It was that little old box that 
had held their lunch thirty years be- 
fore when she and John had climbed 
the mountain together. She would 
fill it again for tomorrow, and they 
would lunch as they rumbled home in 
the twilight behind the tired horses. 
And when they had finished, maybe 
John’s rough hand would close over 
hers, as it had on the mountain,. in 
the eloquent pressure of their court- 
ing days. 

Sarah was once more under the 
spell of glad excitement; roaming at 
will over the mountain side, thrilling 
to the notes of early birds, and los- 
ing her weariness in the recupera- 
tive sweep of landscape. 

John came in at noon, and carried 
Uncle Dan to his bed for an hour’s 
rest. During the afternoon, as was 
his wont, the invalid alternately 
dozed and gazed at Sarah. Frequent- 
ly she stopped her work to minister 
to his comfort, or to speak a cheer- 
ing word. 

Late in the afternoon, on emerg- 
ing from the pantry where she had 
stealthily packed the japanned box, 
Sarah detected in the eyes of the in- 
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valid the troubled look which she had 
learned to associate with physical 
discomfort. 

“What is it, Uncle Dan?” she ask- 
ed. “Are your feet cold again? I'll 
get the hot-water bottle.” 

But Uncle Dan made a gesture of 
dissent, and tried to speak. Obvious- 
ly the right words eluded him. For 
several minutes Sarah waited, chaf- 
ing his hands and encouraging him. 

“There, there, Uncle Dan, never 
mind. You’ll think of it soon. It 
wasn’t a drink of water, was it? 
No?” 

“Sarah.” The word came with 
startling distinctness through a rift 
in the mental cloud. “Sarah, you 
won’t leave me again?” 

“Certainly not tonight, Uncle Dan. 
I'll be right here, and it’s almost time 
for John to come in, too.” 

With this assurance, the old man’s 
fears departed; and in a few minutes 
he slept again. 

But Sarah remained motionless in 
the chair she had drawn to his side. 


She was thinking of the countless 
times when she had sat in the same 
way, at the close of day, watching 
the peaceful sleep of the babe she 
had just quieted. To her, Uncle Dan 
was just another child, claiming from 
her his belated share of tenderness. 
In that moment of retrospection she 
knew she could no more leave him to 
the doubtful care of Nora Barnes 
than she could have so left one of her 
own. She had enjoyed her dream of 
release, but for her there could have 
been no pleasure in its realization. 
In compensation for a loveless life, 
Uncle Dan’s time was all too short; 
she would not deprive him of one 
day’s peace. 

Hanging out the tea-towels an 
hour later, Sarah allowed her eyes to 
rest a moment on the mountain. 

“From that height,” she mused, 
“T reckon the comfort of Daniel Mc- 
Intire looms a heap bigger than a 
picnic.” 

227 Alfred St. 
Biddeford, Me. 





Clouds 


BY ISABEL FISKE CONANT 


The gods hide in daytime, 
Light is their shade, 

But oftentimes at sunset 
You will see them betrayed. 


106 EB, 52, N. Y. 
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Soul-Seeds 


BY ALICE M. SHEPARD 


When Adam found the seeds all spread around, 

And gathered in the hollows of the ground, 

Nor knew which came from tree, or grain, or bloom, 
Nor what would need small space, nor what wide room, 
He needs must sort and plant, and sort in vain, 

And delve, and sweat, and sort, and delve again. 


Could he suppose a slender winged key 
Contained the germ of elm or maple tree? 

Or that a tiny paint-brush when it grew 

Would mix on Nature’s palette corn-flower blue? 
Or that brown powder as its end and aim 

Would burst with sunshine into poppy-flame? 


Could he believe the tulip bulbs would grow 
Like rank on rank of soldiers in a row, 


With tossing helmets yellow, red and white, 

His lady’s colors for each gallant knight? 

Or that these thickened clusters, shrunken, dry, 
Would send rosettes of dahlias to the sky? 


Are we soul-seeds of varied shape and hue, 

Unlike and puzzling to our angels’ view, 

Who tend us with a zeal affectionate, 

And ask each other, anxious as they wait, 

“Think you, will mould or dry-root spoil their roots?” 
Or “Will the gardener find them bearing fruit?” 


Franklin, N. H. 
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How Has New Hampshire Voted 
for President? 


BY CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 





The Granite State, which entered 
the Union in 1788, is not politically 
influential respecting the number of 
its electoral votes. Compared with 
the Empire State’s forty-five votes, 
the Granite State’s electoral votes, 
which have varied from 5 to 8, are 
certainly very few. In 1924, New 
Hampshire cast only 4 such votes. 
Nevertheless, whatever the Granite 
State lacks in electoral votes, is com- 
pensated by the sincerity and inten- 
sity of its political campaigns. 

In 1789, New Hampshire gave its 
5 electoral votes for George Washing- 
ton and, in 1792, its 6 votes for our 
first President. In 1796, it helped 
to elect John Adams and, in 1800, it 
still voted for Adams, when Thomas 
Jefferson defeated him. In 1804, 
New Hampshire decided to support 
Jefferson; but, in 1808 and 1812, it 
decided to support, respectively, 
Pinckney and Clinton, against Mad- 
ison. However, it voted for another 
Virginian, Monroe, during 1816 and 
1820. 

It has been said that the Granite 
State once had great fondness for 
Andrew Jackson, living or dead. 
However that may have been, it did 
not indicate this fondness during 
either the campaign of 1824 or that 
of 1828, when it voted for John 
Quincy Adams, against Jackson. 
Andrew Jackson defeated Adams in 
1828, and New Hampshire gave its 
7 votes for Jackson in 1832. It fol- 
lowed the Jacksonian succession in 
1836, helping to elect Van Buren. 


Uninfluenced by “Tippecanoe and Ty- 
ler, too,” it gave its electoral votes 
for Van Buren during the log-cabin 
campaign of 1840. 

In 1844, James Knox Polk received 
the larger number of its ballots and, 
in 1848, Lewis Cass. Polk was elect- 
ed, Cass defeated. Naturally, it 
voted for “Frank” Pierce in 1852; 
but it left the Democratic party in 
1856 and tried to elect the first Re- 
publican candidate for President, 
John C. Fremont. New Hampshire 
followed Lincoln in 1860 and 1864, 
and Grant in 1868 and 1872. In the 
very exciting campaign of 1876, it 
voted for Hayes. During 1880, it 
helped elect Garfield and tried to 
help Blaine in 1884. It chose Benja- 
min Harrison in 1888 and the Nation 
also chose him. And it decided upon 
Harrison in 1892, although our 
Country decided upon Cleveland. 


When the political campaign had 
ended during 1896, and again during 
1900, the Granite State was for Mc- 
Kinley, as it was for Roosevelt in 
1904 and for Taft in 1908. Wilson 
carried the State in 1912 and 1916, 
although narrowly winning the elec- 
tion in 1916. New Hampshire became 
Republican, again, during 1920, when 
it voted for Harding. In 1924, it 
helped to elect Calvin Coolidge. 


Accordingly, New Hampshire has 
voted successfully for Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Van Buren, Polk, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
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Taft, Wilson, Harding and Coolidge. 
It has voted unsuccessfully for 
Adams (1800), Pinckney (1808), 
Clinton (1812), John Quincy Adams 


(1828), Van Buren (1840), Cass 
(1848), Fremont (1856), Blaine 
(1884), Harrison (1892). It has 


helped to elect every presidential 
candidate since 1896, when McKin- 
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ley was chosen. New Hampshire has 
taken part in 35 campaigns for Pres- 
idents, being successful 26 times and 
unsuccessful 9 times. In the cam- 
paign of 1924, the Granite State cast 
98,575: ballots for Coolidge, 57,201 
ballots for Davis and 8,993 votes for 
LaFollette. 

18 Pearl St., Reading, Mass. 





Faith’s Victory 


BY CYRUS A. STONE 


Though dark and black the coming night 
Undaunted still my way I take, 

And forward bear to hail the light 

When the unclouded morn shall break. 


If shadows fall on every hand, 
I need not falter nor despond, 
All will be well in that fair land 
The cold unlighted hills beyond. 


No reckless haste, no long delay, 
Serene in life, secure in death; 

So up the heaven appointed way 
I bear the trophies of my faith. 


A faith that penetrates the gloom, 
And bids the tyrant fear be gone, 
And gilds the darkest night of doom 
With promise of a fadeless dawn. 


Concord, N. H. 
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Incidents in the Early History of Nottingham 
BY ELIZABETH C. FERNALD 





When we look back to the days of 
the first inhabitants of Nottingham 
we think of the Indians as such. 
Perhaps the Norsemen were the very 
first, but why should they interest 
us? We did not, or rather our an- 
cestors did not, come into contact 
with them, as they did with the In- 
dians. So our minds seem to turn to 
the Indians as the first settlers. No 
doubt we think of them also for the 
numerous struggles which took place 
between our ancestors and them. 
Nottingham was not out of that 
struggle. She was right in it, and 
as much so as any other town. Scat- 
tered about the town were several 
blockhouses, one of which was sit- 
uated on the Square, between the 
Cilley and Butler homesteads. Most 
of the inhabitants of Nottingham 
took refuge in these blockhouses be- 
cause of the numerous Indians prow- 
ling about. One day Betsy Simpson, 
who lived about a quarter of a mile 
from the Square, on Fish Street, 
thus named because the early set- 
tlers went on it to the Merrimack to 
obtain salmon and shad, was going 
home from the blockhouse to bake 
and churn, intending to return be- 
fore nightfall. At her home two In- 
dians fell upon her and scalped her, 
as was their custom. The same day 
they killed Robert Beard and John 
Folsom. It is believed that these In- 
dians were Sabatis and Plausaure, 
as, later, during that day, two In- 
dians of that name went to Bos- 
cawen, where they boasted of killing 
three persons. Later they were kill- 
ed, for their murderous deeds. 


Among the first settlers to come 
to Nottingham were Captain Joseph 
and Else (Rawlins) Cilley, for whom 
the Else Cilley Chapter, D. A. R. is 
named. They had one horse, on 
which Else rode, carrying her baby 
in her arms, and on which were their 
few possessions. Her husband walk--° 
ed and led the horse from Newbury. 
Finally, after a long tedious journey, 
they stopped at the foot of Rattle- 
snake Hill where they decided to re- 
main. A monument erected by the 
Else Cilley Chapter, D. A. R., marks 
the site. After living in their log 
cabin for about thirteen years, they 
built a better and larger house be- 
low, on the Harvey place. 


When Else was ninety-seven years 
old, she rode on horseback to Paw- 
tuckaway Mountains, to a quilting 
party at her granddaughter’s, to 
draw a floral pattern. She died at 
the age of one hundred. 


Nottingham was originally com- 
posed of what is now Nottingham, 
Northwood and Deerfield; but the 
early settlers wished to have the 
Square more as a center, and in order 
to do that, it was necessary to take 
land off on the north and northwest 
ends, which later formed Northwood 
and Deerfield. 


In the early times the Square was 
thriving, in that it had a church, the 
steeple of which served as a land- 
mark to sailors out at sea, two 
stores, and three taverns—Butler’s, 
Bartlett’s, and Dearborn’s. Not- 
tingham was on the direct stage 
route between Concord and Ports- 
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mouth, so the numerous taverns 
flourished. 


A favorite watering place for the 
drivers of the stage coaches was at 
Tavern’s Spring. Beside the spring 
was a huge tree into which the 
drivers used to pound coppers to pay 
for their water. Many years later, 
as the story goes, this tree was cut 
down and a rather large sum of 
money found. 


Slaves were held here in Colonial 
days, as may be proved by Captain 
Joseph Cilley’s will, in which he will- 
ed his slave, Lettice, to remain with 
his wife, and Zeni was to stay with 
his son, Joseph. In this will his son, 
Cutting, was to give to his mother 
each year two barrels of cider and 
ten bushels of Indian corn. 


The year 1774 must have been a 
lively time for all inhabitants. Tea 
seemed to be the great “bone of con- 
tention.” It is said that Else, who 
was rather determined in her ways, 
absolutely refused to pay the tax on 
tea, stating when the tax collector 
came around that she wasn’t going 
to the East Indies for any part of 
her breakfast! Abigail, her daugh- 
ter, who married Zephaniah Butler, 
and kept a tavern on what is now 
called the Boody place, was some- 
what like her mother. A Tory came 
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to spend the night at the tavern, and 
after his supper was_ strutting 
around, talking about the tax on tea. 
He expanded his chest and remarked 
that no tax could keep him from 
drinking all the tea he wanted to. He 
said, “Why, I have some tea right 
here in my coat-tail pocket!” At 
that moment Abigail appeared at the 
doorway with a tray piled up with 
food. When she heard this last re- 
mark, she dropped tray, food and all 
directly on the floor, seized a knife, 
and in one jiffy the coat-tail was 
hurled into the huge fireplace while 
she replied, “No Tory shall drink tea 
in my house!” 

During the Revolution no town of 
its size rendered more efficient ser- 
vice than Nottingham, in sending 
four. generals — Henry Dearborn, 
Thomas Bartlett, Henry Butler, and 
Joseph Cilley, son of Else, into the 
service. The monument in the cen- 
ter of the Square commemorates 
them. It is also stated on a little 
monument below, that Captain Dear- 
born marched with sixty men from 
Nottingham Square to Bunker Hill, 
on April 20, 1775, between sunrise 
and sunset. 

Thus a few of the heroics deeds of 
our ancestors have been pointed out. 
Will we do as well, and so be recorded 
in history? 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





REV. HENRY I. CUSHMAN, S. T. D. 


Rev. Henry I. Cushman, born in 
Orford, N. H., July 28, 1844; died in 
Providence, R. I., September 15, 1927. 


He was a direct descendant of 
Robert Cushman, of Mayflower fame, 
and his boyhood home is said to have 
been “a survival of all that was best 
in the Puritan tradition.” He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 
1865, and having determined to en- 
ter the Universalist ministry, com- 
menced the study of theology under 
the tutelage of Dr. Charles H. 
Leonard, later Dean of the Tufts 
Divinity School. His first pastorate 
was at East Cambridge, in 1867 and 
8, after which he became the Assist- 
ant of Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., in 
the pastorate of the Second Univer- 
salist Church of Boston, which po- 
sition he held for seven years, till 
called to the pastorate of the First 
Universalist Church of Providence, 
R. L, which he filled with marked 
ability and eminent success for 35 
years till 1910, when he resigned. 
Subsequently he served for a time as 
lecturer on Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care on the faculty of Tufts Divinity 
School, and also assumed the pastor- 
ate of the East Providence parish, 
where he carried on successful work 
for sixteen years. 

Dr. Cushman was twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Emily Gilman 
of Chicago. She bore six children, 
three of whom are living—Robert 
Cushman of Boston, Albert Henry 
Cushman of New York, and Ruth, 
the wife of William G. Anthony of 
Providence. The mother of those 
children died in 1895. In 1904 Dr. 
Cushman married Miss Lucy D. Car- 


— of Providence, who survives 
im. 


COL. JOHN PENDER 
John Pender, born in Southbridge, 


Mass., June 9, 1848; died in Ports- - 


mouth, N. H., October 5, 1927. 
Col. Pender removed with his par- 


ents in early life to Portsmouth, and 
was variously engaged for several 
years, but in 1855 engaged in the in- 
surance business, in which he con- 
tinued until his retirement about a 
year ago. He was an earnest Re- 
publican and was best known in po- 
litical life as a leader of his party in 
that section of the state. His record 
as an office holder has been surpassed 
by few if any men in the state. He 
had served in the Portsmouth City 
Council, Board of Aldermen; for 25 
years on the school board, and as 
Mayor of the city in 1902. He was 
five times elected to the State House 
of Representatives, first in 1871 and 
last in 1926—fifty-six years later. 
He served two terms in the State 
Senate, and two terms as Sheriff of 
Rockingham Co., and gained his title 
of Colonel as a member of the Staff 
of. Gov. Samuel W. Hale in 1883-4. 
He was also a member of the State 
Commission having charge of build- 
ing the first piece of state highway, 
the ocean boulevard from Seabrook 
to Rye. In his earlier years, before 
engaging in insurance, he had been 
for a time an Inspector in the Cus- 
toms Service. He was treasurer of 
the Portsmouth Building and Loan 
Association from its organization, 
until his resignation early this year. 
He was conspicuous in Masonry and 
also in Odd Fellowship, and was a 
founder and past president of the 
Warwick Club of Portsmouth. 

He married Miss Ellen S. Ryan: of 
Newton, Mass., who died in 1917. He 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Helen P. 
Boynton of Portsmouth; three sons, 
Dr. George E. Pender of Portsmouth, 
John L. Pender of the Boston Globe 
staff, and Horace G. Pender of New 
York, and nine grandchildren. 

MAUDE GORDON ROBY 

Maude Gordon Roby, born in Bris- 
tol, N. H., January 22, 1868; died in 
Malden, Mass., September 22, 1927. 

Mrs. Roby was the daughter of 
Frank A. and Ellen M. (Simonds) 
Gordon. She was educated in the 
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schools of Franklin and Bristol, and 
studied music in the New England 
Conservatory, at Boston, of which 
she was a graduate. In her youth 
she was for some time librarian of 
the Bristol public library, and at one 
time she taught a private school in 
Bristol. 

On July 28, 1888, she was united 
in marriage with Austin H. Roby of 
Bristol, and three years later they 
removed to Malden, Mass., where her 
husband became a prominent bus- 
iness man and was at one time a 
member of the city board of Alder- 
men. She became widely known as 
a musical entertainer, speaker and 
writer, and held membership in var- 
ious organizations, including the Old 
and New Club, New England Press 
Club, Professional Woman’s Club, D. 
A. R., W. C. T. U., and the Irish Folk 
Song Club of London. She was also 
a member of the Trinitarian Congre- 
gational Church of Malden. Years 
ago she was a valued contributor to 
the Granite Monthly, and in the early 
part of the present year renewed her 
interest in the publication. For many 
years past her home had been at 105 
Washington St., Malden. 

Mrs. Roby is survived by her hus- 
band, and one son, Donald G. Roby, 
who was residing on the Pacific 
Coast at the time of her decease. 


FRED C. BALDWIN 

Fred C. Baldwin, born in Nashua, 
May 11, 1857, died in South Dennis, 
Mass., October 18, 1927. 

The deceased graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1881, and 
taught school for a time thereafter 
at South Dennis and Warwick, Mass., 
going, later, to Manchester, N. H., 
where he served ten years as princi- 
pal of the Franklin and Ash Street 
schools, and then removed to Somer- 
ville, Mass., where he was for nine- 
teen years supervising principal of 
the schools in the Winter Hill dis- 
trict, when he was compelled to retire 
on account of failing health. 

He was deeply interested in Ma- 
sonry, having served as Master of 
the Washington Lodge, Manchester, 
K. T. Commandery of Manchester, 
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N. H., and district deputy grand lec- 
turer. He also was a member of the 
Odd Fellows, Royal Arcanum and 
American Order of United Workmen. 
He is survived by a widow, two 
sons, Fred H. Baldwin, superinten- 
dent of schools of Westport, and 
James Baldwin, physical director of 
Wake Forest College, North Carolina, 
and one daughter, Miss L. Mar- 
guerite Baldwin, of the staff of the 
Leland-Powers school of Boston. 


EDWARD K. WEBSTER 

Edward K. Webster, born in Bos- 
cawen, August 5, 1848; died in Pitts- 
field, October 4, 1927. 

He was the son of Dr. Eliphalet K. 
and Emily Webster, three of his 
grandparents being of the Webster 
blood and name, and his maternal 
grandmother being a sister of Daniel 
Webster. He was educated at the 
Boscawen and Pembroke Academies 
and at the Putnam school in New- 
buryport, Mass. He began life as a 
druggist in Pittsfield in January, 
1872, and continued till 1904, when 
he was chosen Grand Keeper of Rec- 
ords and Seal for the Grand Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias of New Hamp- 
shire, and removed to Concord, where 
he continued for many years, retir- 
ing to Pittsfield at the conclusion of 
his service. He had long been active 
and prominent in the K. of P. or- 
ganization, having been a charter 
member of Norris Lodge of Pitts- 
field, and the organizer of the E. K. 
Webster Co., No. 16, Uniform Rank, 
K. P., of which he was the first cap- 
tain. He had passed all the chairs in 
the Grand Lodge, and was Supreme 
Representative in 1888. He also 
served as Assistant Commisary Gen- 
eral on the staff of Gen. Chauncy B. 
Hoyt of Portsmouth. 

In politics Col. Webster was a 
staunch Democrat and had served as 
a delegate in Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and for several years as a mem- 
ber of the State Committee. He 
also served for eight years as a Dep- 
uty Sheriff for Merrimack County. 
He was never married and his only 
surviving near relative is a niece, 
Miss Edith Livingston. 








